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family had sprung. The charter was granted by James I in response
to "the petition of certain substantial inhabitants of the Parish of
Otley." In 1606 the Rev. W. Harrison, Vicar of Otlcy, was sent
to London by the governors to ask for a foundation charter. The
form of the charter had been agreed beforehand, but Harrison
inserted the last phrase of the following paragraph. ". . . We do
name, constitute and appoint our well beloved William Harrison,
Batchelor of Arts, being a learned, honest, religious, and discreet
man, to be the first and present Schoolmaster of the said Free
Grammar School of Prince Henry at Otley, to continue in the said
office and place for and during his natural life" Evidently his
honesty did not prevent him from inserting the phrase in italics
himself. The governors resented this action and reported that "itt
was of his own contentment, but high offence to the Parishioners."
At first they thought of seeking redress in the law-courts, but
wiser counsels prevailed and in 1622 they persuaded Harrison to
vacate his office, "for and in consideration of a ccrtaine some of
money to me in hand payde."
The foundation or refoundation of schools by wealthy indivi-
duals was a common tendency of the latter part of Elizabeth's reign
and was also noticeable during the early Stuart period. In an
earlier age, these benefactors would have shown their piety and
public spirit by building a church or endowing a chantry. In a
changed age, they exhibited the same virtues in providing for the
education of future generations. In districts where a grammar-
school was already in existence, such benefactors found a means
of displaying their charity by enlarging the foundations in their
neighbourhood.
Thus Thoresby, the well-known historian of Leeds, tells us that
the wealthy cloth merchant of that town, John Harrison, not only
built the beautiful Jacobean Church of St. John in 1634, but
provided a new schoolhouse for the grammar-school in 1624.
Speaking of the school, Thoresby says, "The famous Mr. Harrison
removed it... to a pleasant Field of his own which he surrounded
with a substantial Wall and then in the midst of the Quadrangle
built the present Fabrick of the School."
The 16th-century grammar-schools, like their mediaeval counter-
parts, stressed the study of Latin grammar, but now the grammar
was beginning to be regarded as the first stage in the acquisition of
a sound knowledge of Latin. The first Latin Grammar printed in
English was written by John Stanbridge, who was usher at Magdalen